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ADVERTISEMENT. 


"_ 


The. two. | following pieces, a few a oy 
eepted ,. are omitted in the two editions which have 
bei#a made of the collection of the Letters of the Calm 


* Obaarver, firſt. publiſhed in London in the Morning 


Chronicle; and they are of courſe wanting in the 


German tranſlation. The firſt of theſe pieces contains 


advice to the Engliſh nation, before its war with 
France ; and-the ſecond, advice to the French nation, 


before its war with Auſtria; and both are to be found 


3 


in the Morning Chronicle for Auguſt 28 & 29, and 
September 3, 1792; that is before. the abolition of 
monarchy in France. The latter piece of the preſent 
publication was written ſo early as the ſummer of 
1791, and (one or two paſſages excepted } was ſoon 
after tranſlaeM into French; having been inſerted by 
M. Duqueſnoy , member of the Conſtituent Aﬀem- 
bly , in No. 38 of his Ami des patriotes. 

Theſe pieces ſeem to have been withheld from 
the Collection of the letters of the Calm Observer, from 
an apprehenſion that they contained predictions and 
principles likely to diſpleaſe many, whom the 


author ſought to convince by other repreſentations 


which were leſs unwelcome. The prophecies how- 
ever having ſince been verified by time, and the 
principles having been rendered familiar by miſ- 
fortune, there ſeems no reaſon why they ſhould 
not be reſcued from their momentary oblivion ; in 
order to concur with other evidence, in demonſtrat- 


ing the neceſſity of peace and of ſalutary reforms 
throughout Europe. — Still more to contribute to 
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this happy AY, thefollowing lentence is extracted 
from Robertſon's hiſtory of Charles the fifth, re- 
ſpecting the cruſades; from which the maddern 
cruſaders againſt France may learn as well con- 
ſolation, as advice. The onlycommon enterprize in 
„which the European nations ever engaged & 
„ which all undertook with equal ewe; remains A 
1 Angular monument of human folly.” Foſs 
The order of time has been inverted in the lacs 

of theſe pieces, ſince in imitation of great examples, 
it was thought that the completion of the prophecies 

contained in the former part of them, would give 

weight to 'the principles at 1 -ooe contained i in their 
enen: 
The few miſtakes which occur in theſe conphegles 
partake of the errors of humanity; but the author 
ſeems at leaſt to have aimed at theWnly method 
by which men can arrive at any gift in political fore. 
knowledge: He has diſpaſſionately generalized facts 
after the precedents of hiſtory & aſter the elements 
of the human character. 
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To the EDITOR of the MORNING CHRONICLE. 
$18, ER 171 London, September; 1794. 


J In caſe mY an hires on the part of the British government 

by force, or even by intrigue, in the internal affaits of France, 
I conceive that to injuſtice we shall add folly ; and that the folly 
will be double, inaſmuch as ſuch interference will not only be 
uſeleſs ,- but injurious to us. 

In a.difcuffion of this ſort, to know the opinion of France, is 
an Tio preliminary, aud therefore it is equally neceſſary 
to know how that opinion is to be diſcovered. But even this will 
be nugatory, unleſs we can adopt truth wherever we find it, and 
ſtartle at nothing upon account of its noyelty. — The neceſlity of 
new rules to direct our deciſion upon French affairs, ought at 
leaſt to be acknowledged by thoſe, who have hitherto almoſt con- 
ſtantly been deceived relpecting them, u hether they have propheſied 
want of zeal in the public of France, or certainty of ſucceſs in their 
opponents. The life of the politician is too brief to furnish him 
with much perſonal experience; but where even hiſtory itſelf is 
defective in precedents, our only recourſe is to firſt principles, 
and to the theory of man. If a mariner finds himſelf in undif- 
covered regions, of what uſe is it to conſult charts, which have 
flo referente to them; or to rely upon any thing beſides Sy; 
joined to nantical and philoſophical deductions? 

To learn the opinion of the French at the preſent moment in 
matters of governihent, we muſt recolle&, that every man in 
France his by this time arrived ät the free exerciſe of his will; 
fot thoſe who are afraid to manifeſt their ſentiments cannot be | 
much depended upon. If the ſeveral claſſes of ſociety then, according 


to the illuſträtion of Sit William Temple, be ſuppoſed ranged in 


à political pyramid, the richer few forming the upper parts, and 
the numerous poor the lower; ſuch 3 pyramid in France, on 
account of the yreat diſptoportion of the rich in that country to 
the poor, will be Hort as to its height and broad as its extent; 
eſpecially as its upper parts are now wanting or imperfect. The 
queſtion then is, Where will the medium of weight, or centre of . 
gravity, be Nala in this truncated pyramid: will it not reſide 
low down in the neighbouthood of its baſe? If ſo, the great 
zvetage of p3lifftll Tentinient in France (for inactive men go for 
nothing; und tue rich fot little mote than their numerical 3 
A 
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A to be learned neither among = great, the affluent, the polished, 
or the renowned; but among the many. = The, more the National 
Aſſembly is preſſed by events, the more will this be true; becauſe 
it will throw the eans of power into the hands of the lower 
orders, demanſtrably the moſt numerous; and the more will it 
debllitate and fetter the higher orders; an operation, whoſe. etfects 
will be indelible, till time shall produce another n of 
bociety. and another order of rich and poor. 

- But to know the opinion of France individually; is not all. 
We muſt know its collective opinion. — In political conteſts, the 
advantage of being in poſſeſſion of the government is unſpeakable z for 
| it implies the power of making laws both permanent and occa- 
3 as well as of regulating the courſe of juſtice; it includes 
the. command over armies and, the public purſe; and it alſo 
comprehends the adminiſtration of home and of foreign affairs 5 
joined to all the advantages ariſing from fixed. channels of in- 
formation and communication. It is to have the diſpoſal of the 
conductors, which convey the national cleric shocks; it is to be 
maſter of the galleries, which lead to the ſeveral chambers of the 
| political mine; it is to hold the rudder of the ſtate veſſel; it is to 


poſſeſs that cement, which conſtitutes the public force, and with- 


out which nations are a rope of ſand. The operative opinions 


of France are then to be marked, not only by thoſe of its 


popular aſſemblies, but by thoſe of its actual governors. They 
are to be traced by means of a ſtudy of the new principles of 
the French, and by diſcarding all the rules. of deſpotic, cere- 
monious, or Deepy politics. — Whoever proceeds upon different 
data, I affirm has been deceived, and I predict will again be 
deceived, in his opinion of French affairs. 

I will go farther: I will ſay that the ſentiments of the French 
will ſoon appear ſupported with an #nuſual efficacy. - Tue zeal for a 


new-formed ſyſtem is always ardent; and the naturally animated, | 
I had almoſt ſaid tempeſtuous, character of the French, When 
exerting itſelf in action, will receive from it a new impetuoſity. 

Nor are the French wanting in circumſtances capable of exciting 


other more phlegmatic, nations; ſuch, as the deſire of confirming 
their titles to. their late purchaſes of churoh and other national 


| lands; or their e at the fight of foreign enemies; who, 
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befues the uſual predatory views of military. princes, found their 
attack upon the inſulting idea of being ſuperior in the military art, 


and upon the rewolting idea of delivering back the French a prey 


to that arbitrary government from whoſe oppreſſions they habe 


with hazard and glory recently emancipated themſelves. The old 


ſyſtem would now only re- aſſume its ſway to diſplay ſuſpicion and 


reſentment, and would change a ſeductive government to a military 


deſpotic one; and afterwards; pay its foreign patrons by a ſacrifice 
of a part of the territory, or by the aid of the whole of its 


dominions; in ſupport of their farther: plans of ambition and 
' enormity. — And is there nothing ſweet in the name of one's 


country; nothing natural in the pride of ſeeing it ſelf. governed; 
nothing compulſive in the feeling of the protection due to 
innocent friends and their perishable property; nothing alluring 
in the hope of better times? — It is thus tliat the a of 
France is to be leatned in its new ſituation. 

Let us ſee then what are the facts whieh are indicated to us 
under theſe rules. — I shall begin with the army, which is a 
very important member of the public body in a time of conteſt. 


And ſuch, in general, ſeems to be the temper of the 300,000 men 


which compoſe it, that upon the ſuſpicion of diſaffection, they 
have permitted the diſmiſſion of ſeveral. commanders in chief, 


and other inferior officers, though ſurrounded with troops otherwiſe | 


attached to them; and, notwithſtanding the influence of money 
and cajolery, the army, on the whole, is ſaid to, be reconciled to 
the daring meaſures of the Aſſembly. — As to the Aſſembly itſelf, 
it appears only to have loſt one ſeventh of its numbers by deſertion, 
and the great majority of the remainder ſeem to have but one 
opinion. — The | Adminiſtrative: Bodies in general appear no leſs 
favorably diſpoſed, and a new election will probably ſoon produce 
in this reſpect a-complete uniformity. With regard to the people, 
perfect unity among them is needleſs; for whoever is not againſt 
them, and pays his taxes and perſonal ſervice, is virtually with 
them. — But, to judge more directly of the general temper of 
France, we may obferve , that the late events at Paris have either 
been every where received with joy or acquieſcence, or elſe with 


indifference or ſubmiſſion ; for a momentary repugnance , manifeſted 


in one or two towns; and fince \retrated,, lerves rather as 3 
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a 2 contradiction to the reſt.” Amoũg the better edus 
cated ranks of people, the judgment of many has been changed by 
a diſcovery of the intrigues of the court; and others, convinced of 
the fall not only of ariſtocracy, but perhaps of royalty, ſee that 
ambition hereafter muſt roll its tide in other channels, and therefore 
renouncing the vain attempts of being fecond in a loſing cauſe, 
they ſeek to be among the firſt in a prevailidg one. — But it is an 
imperfe& deſeription of France, to ſay that it is,, on the whole, 


-metely- inclined to the preſent proceedings; for it is in general 


enthuſiaſtic in one particular, of moſt ;conſequencefor us to know— 
an oppofition to the foreign enemy. Out of the tecth plucked from 
that monſter Deſpotiſm, ſoldiers in ſwarms ſpring up, as it were, 
from the earth, not armed indeed as with Cadmus (thanks to the 
late executive government), but eager to fight without arms, and 
-withont cloathing. In villages, where the Monarch could not 
extract a ſingle recruit , the preſent Aſſembly finds a troop of them, 
and every little town has its Briareus with an hundred hands, 
whom no modern Hereules will ultimately be {ſufficient to conquer. 

If ſuch be the current of the public opinion in France, what 
can finally reſiſt its force? The French were at all times military; 
and moſt of them are now become doubly fo; from nature and from 


ingrafted paſſions. The firſt quality in a military man is to malle 


up his mind to die; the ſecond is, to adopt the public cauſe as 


his own, and to ſacriſice to it his perſonal comforts; and the third | 


is, to be ambitious to ſignalize himſclf; diſpoſitions which now 


ſeem common among the French, who have been babituated in every | 
quarter og three years, not only to the expectation, but to 
the very © pomp and circumſtance of war. Diſcipline in this caſe | 
is ſoon acquired, and its progreſs will quicken with defeat. — The 
military ſyſtem of the French, if we take it in all itt parts, is inferior 
to none in the univerſe. — As to generals, fince the proteſtant © 
wars, the French owing to the influence of nobility and favori- 
tiſm, have had few generals of eminence, (and moſt theſe, it is 
to be obſerved, gained their reputation againſt Germans): But 
France is now inviting and rewarding merit, chough ſpringing from 
the loweſt ranks;- and military talents are among thoſe which | 


ſooneſt ripen, being chiefly inſtinctive, and commencing often 
with an early youth, The hoary veteran, however, no longer 
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PEEP: under his laurels, but burſts from his conſecrated 
retreat, in order to lead his fellow-townſmen to battle. — And if 
men of fashion, according to the King of Pruſſia, are chiefly brave, 
in order to ſecure the eſteem of thoſe they live with, the inferior orders 
in France have now a ſimilar incentives for no where in France 
are the people ſo unfeeling and abject, as not to meet the brave witn 
rapture,” and the daſtardly with execration; and there is ſcarcely 
a ſoldier of ſpirit in France, who does nor fancy that by gallantry 
in the field, he shall be noticed firſt, by the National Aſſembly, 
and thence by Europe and poſterity. — In short, the whole of 
France is eagerly given to praiſe and to blame; information of 
what paſſes is univerſally circulated; and the ſame mothers who 
rejoice at the idea of their ſons going to fight for their country, 
would rather they should die gloriouſly and uſefully, than retreat 
with diſgrace, In the ranks of battle therefore, if courage and 
ſelf devotion betome inflamed in each by the ſight of kindred 
paſſions in others, modern Frenchmen will not be inferior to the 
Frenchmen: of former ages. — We need ask for no more; for in 
the wars between French and Germans, each party has been 
worſted, in proportion as they have fonght fartheſt from their 
home; while immediately upon the frontier, France has conſtantly 
had the advantage: = It is of little ultimate conſequence therefore, 
whether victory for the French comes in this campaign, or the 
next; while on the fide of their enemies, a prolonged war will 
only increaſe their burtkens. — The only dread of France (and 
that is temporary) is from-its officers; but whenever this ceaſes, 
either from the change of perſons; or of ſentiments, the French 
in equal numbers, will prove at leaſt the equals of their enemies; 
for the German ſoldier is only a proud and cold machine, but the 


French is 4 warm and ſenſitive one; and acting numbers, are 


clearly on the Ade of France. Till this great point, however, is 
ſettled, and till their troops are accuſtomed to large movements, 
the French are liable to great diſaſters, and ta the effects of the 
impreſſions axiſing from them; but ſuch events will ſoon be loſt 
in the great ſum of things, the whale depending * the incli- 
nations of the nation. 

Let us now for a moment . the te watts 
France. — 3 juſt: ſpoken of troops, nnn. add, that 
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military perſons always augur ill of popular exertions; but as men 

5 of art are ill fitted to jndge of men of ſoul, hiſtory takes a pleaſure 
in recording both their errors and their refutation, where ſucceſs 
was at all to be looked for. — Finances never can be wanting in 
a kingdom which is the richeſt in Europe; and which, in order 
to double and triple its funds for current ſervice, has only to 
ſuſpend its honorary engagements. Beſides, France has no preſent 
occaiion for loans from money-lenders, and pays for every; thing as 
it ariſes, by means of taxes, of which none are anticipated; or 


elle with aſſignats, which, if they should became diſcredited, will 


not more endanger the French Revolution, than the depreciation 
of paper money (forty for one) endangered that of America. 
Nor is it any thing new for France to turn bankrupt in the midſt 
of war, and yet Fl. to purſue it; and in any event she may levy 
money (as in our nivil wars in England) by weekly affeſſments.— 
Reſpecting defences, France has few to the North which are 
natural ; but it abounds in artificial ones, conſtructed by men who 
have ſerved as maſters in fortification to the reſt of Europe; and 


if in conſequence of new modes of attack in this inventive age, 
or other circumſtances, theſe works should become untenable, 


their garriſons will be drawn off to reinforce their active armies.— 
Stores never can he deficient in a, military, manufacturing, and 
agricultural country. — With regard to unity of government, the 
military and civil, the executive and legiſlative, are now acting 


affectionately as one; and while deſpotiſm only implies a command 


over the bodies of men, a popular government, to a command 
over the body joins that over the mind, and is obeyed by volun- 
teers inſtead of flaves. In ſuch a country, diviſions ſeldom 
ultimately injure; for when ſmall,” they excite vigilance,” and 
when great they are ſupprefſed with vigor: — Such is the ſtate of 
France, as to its enemies; who, if they conquer towns without 
garriſoning them, leave the people to revolt again, when 
occaſions offer; and if they garriſon theſe towns, are them- 
ſelves weakened by it. If they divide their forces in the field, 


they will alio be weakened and introduce a war ee 


in which the native forces will naturally have the advantage. If 
they move in a' maſs ; they muſt run riſques as to supplies; they 
will influence but 2 ſmall part of- the-conntry at'a time; and will 
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paſs like an unwieldly veſſel throngh Rormy waves, which will 
ſoon hide its track, and perhaps finally produce its shipwreck. I 

they uſe cruelty, i it will exaſperate the country; and if they 

propoſe lenity, they will never employ enough of it: beſides, who 

will truſt to byznas;' feigning the voice of humanity, or to the 
tear of ſympathy dropped from crocodiles? — In short, this is 
not an ordinary war, conſiſting merely of arms and tactics, but 

it includes the management of the human mind; and it is nit that 
Voltaire's remark is eminently true, that all great conquerors muſt- 

be great 8 But the foreign powers who had folly enough 

to begin this war, will not in this view, have wiſdom enough to 

conduct it; — principle upon which the war was begun or con- 

tinued, whether of 2 nature foreign or domeſtic, will admit of 
more than 'a momentary” peace, chould they be ſucceſsful. The 
greateſt conquerors, after all, muſt leave behind them the human 
mind, and woe to thoſe who think that liberty has a memory 
which ever ſleeps, or that time will ever be wanting in its oppor- 
tunities. + If I ſpeak with more decifion on this topic than for- 
merly, it is becauſe (with the reſerve hereafter to be mentioned) 

I think France ſtrengthened as to its immediate means of reſiſtance, 

by ſome of its late meaſures, eſpecially by one, which others 

ſuppoſe to portend its ruin. * 

As war is verſatile,” no opinion as to its iſſue can be worth 
any thing, which is not founded either npon ſyſtem on one fide, '- 
or upon a conſiderable courſe of occurrences on the other; for, 
after the ſevereſt defeats, it is always enongh for the popular 
party to shew ſigns of life, to give room for hope. — And if there 
are even ſubjects of Auſtria and Pruſſia, who wish for a momentary 
ſucceſs to theſe monarchs, the more eſſectually to plunge them 
in a foreign ſtruggle, which may weaken their domeſtic power, 
a citizen of the world need not be terrified at ſuch a proſpe&. — : 
As to the capture of Paris, it will only amount to a poſſeſſion of 
the reſidence of leſs than the fifticth part of the people of France, 
abandoned in that moment hy the chief of its male innabitants; 
and which if retained, would only prove a Capua or a Saratoga, 
And is not America at preſent free, after having had a © vagrant 
„ congreſs; ” and have nat the capital cities.of Philadelphia, New 


; *'This'is ſuppoſy/i0/altfide to the event of the death of Auguſt, 1798. 
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Vork, Boſton, and Charleſton ,,..in that . been in the 


poſſeſſion of invaders, as well as Madrid, Rome, Dreſden, Prague. 
and Berlin in Europe; to ſay nothing of Vienna, which. was ſaved; 
from. the Turks. by the Poles, - who have ſinge been ſo upgratefully  * 
treated; z or of fimilar events in Italy, Bavaria, the Palatinate, 


and other ſmaller. Barn States, all happening as it were, within 
the compaſs of memory? = The roughening manners, the growing 
attention to public affairs, the cry of equality, and even the 
garlands., proe:Mions and, orations, and, other marks of . honour, 
given in France. to the living and the dead, (however ſcoffed at 
| by. natiavs who are led on their ſide by titles and ribbands), are 
ci cumſtances which to a reflecting mind, denote ſtrang tendeneies 
to a republican ſpirit, and to proportional, exertions. and determi- 
nation. Without haza;ding any alluſion. in. fœce Remuli to a Roman 
ſenate, certainly. ill, repreſented in many reſpects by the preſent 
C1 National Aſſembly, I, may at leaſt, be allowed ta remark, that 
the founders. of Rome who. lived by pillage, and committed a, 
rape on the Sabine women, were nat of more auſpicious, characters, 
than the abettors of the declaration of the rights of man, and the 


ſtor mere of the Baſtile; and I may add, as to the proſpe& of their 


ſucegl $, that the experience of our own. country proves, together 
with that of Rome, that it is eaſier to expel a Tarquin than ta 
ſubdue a nation. But concluding here theſe preliminary obſervatians, 
donbtleſs long, but certainly neceſſary, let us inquire into the 
means of Great Britain to iujure Frauce ,« aſl the intereſt, vhs has. 
pag hems, . N 246.6 «2 I 204590. HS! 3 .5v39 
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Her means of e Franee are two; lire ned indirect; or 


in other words, open and covert: But as intrigue; becauſe it 


cannot be concealed, muſt, from the irritable ſtate of the French 
nation, terminate in open hoſtility, the whole mnſt+ be conſidered 


as reſolving itſelf into force. Our force conſiſts of three branches: 


navy, treaſure, and troops. — As to troops, the temper of things 
at home couſidered, we can ſearcely ſpare more than ſufficient to 
form a ſtrong! advanced guard, or a conſiderable garriſon, in a 
continental war; where every thing appears upon its largeſt feale. 
Vet, as the shambles for human flesh upon the continent are for the 
molt patt precengaged, and the fidelity of the troops to be emploped 
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in tha on which the whole undertaking depends, fuel land forces 


as are proper to be uſed are only to be found at home. A large 
ion, however, of our reeruits, if taken from Ireland, 
would be likely to deſert, upon an occaſion like the preſent; and 


in England, and a part of Scotland, the manufacturers, farmers, 


and others, bid tao high for men, in oppoſition to governmeiit, 
for government to de ſucceſsful in obtaining them; and in the 
remainder, of Scotland, the number to be procured. is comparatively” 
mall, and the proceſs for it flow: — The matter then reſts upon 
our nauy and our treaſure. ' As the French notoriouſly conſider 
their foreign poſſeſſions in a ſubordinate view, no conqueſts from 
them of that deſcription by means of our navy, would ſtop their 
proceedings in Europe. The practicability of a ſucceſsful attack to 
he made upon France itſelf, we have already ſeen reaſon to doubt, 
eſpecially as it would be difficult for us to act hoſtilely with any 
effect till the ſpring. With reſpect to our treaſure, doubtleſs there 
is a large gulph open, into which to pour it; but as it will be 
taken from the poor of the British empire, . 
the utility of the mode prapoſed for employing it. ö | 
This makes our next head of diſcuſſion: mae „the ge | 
that we shall not benefit from an interference by force, in no | 
internal affairs of France. | c | 
19. Deſpair (fays the Eaſtern e is a ene Aan 
a Slave. Take away the hope of our nentrality, and France, hunted - 
down to its laſt reſource, will certainly form. itſelf into an in- 
vincible republic, with Agrarian laws. The French are now: 
accuſtomed to great changes; and many nations, as the Spartans, 
Athenians, and Romans, to ſay nothing of the Jews, have divided 
their lands, or annulled debts, with little ſtruggle; in order, by 
producing equality, to multiply the adherents of a new govern- 
ment. — By warring with French prineiples, therefore, we may 
eſtablish ſuch principles in their fulleſt exceſſes. This has been the 
conſtant effect of the refiſtance made by the French court, the emig - 
rants, the clergy,” the pope, the diſpoſſeſſioned German princes, 
and the triumvirs, to the late proceedings in France. — And what 
will our ſecret ſervice - money effect, applied by ſtrangers, beyond 
the civil liſt of Louis XVI. applied by natives: and what did our 
ſecret-ſervice money product in America? — Theſe ſtriking experi- 
ments may ſurely ſerve to convince us, that when a great nation 


. 


turns its thoughts eagerly to politics, it is not eaſy to divert 
them. If an hundred thouſand pounds ſterling were ſpent upon 
the people in France, it would amount to leſs than a penny per 
#9 head; and if ſpent upon their leaders, it would only diſcredit 
thoſe leaders, if they attempted flagrant meaſures in conſequence z/ 
auil create other leaders in conſtant ſucceſſion, to be conſtantly. 
- bribed, and perhaps, conſtantly to deceive and betray their em- 
ployers. | Beſides, as the French civil lift is ſuppreſſed, and the 
popular party commands all the reſources of that government, we 
should be left to perform à double task of corruption alone. 
200. An interference by open force would make the French our 
determined and permanent enemies, and throw them into other 
hands. If France purſues her part with vigour; the powers of 
7 Enrope will-firſt feel the great danger and little profit of inſulting. 
der; aud then, try and turn a connexion with her to account; as 
_ was verified in the caſe of Cromwell, an uſurper as little acceptable 
to Europe as the National Aſſembly. — Why, then, are we un- 
neceſſarily to put ourſelves into this poſition; eſpecially oonſidering 
the difficulty that will ariſe as to the terms of peace, should the 
French become conſcious of their ftrength ? — Men in middling 
tife, like the preſent rulers in France, are of all others the 
leaſt accommodating in times of difficulty; and to raiſe their obſtinacy 
to the higheſt pitch, it is only neceſſary to throw them into the 
shape of a ſociety, like that of the National Aﬀembly. — Hence if 
the war goes on, let us not be ſurprized if the French inſiſt an 
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upon the liberty of the Auſtrian Low Countries, and of the 61 

Electorates along the Rhine; as the conditions of —_ with: ir 

Auſtria; and ſo for other antagoniſts. 67 pe 

99. r 8. 

of ambitious European Powers, has been inſiſted upon formerly.— al 
I shall only add, that while France preſervers her preſent ſize, bi 

she will eaſily prevent wars, or impoſe peace, among ſuch; and gi 

p she will then alſo more eaſily incline to do it; not only. becauſe. 0 

tit will then be leſs of an effort to her, but becauſe it will be ar 


oftener for her intereſt; for whatever are the intereſts of any one. 

part of her dominions, she will then in turn cauſe to be ſupported- it 
by all the other parts. Whereas divide France, and then, inſtead in 
N e W. 
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partial feelings will ariſe, and only a fragment of it perhaps will 
adopt what might otherwiſe have been adopted by the whole; 
nay, the fragments may be contending with each other, or become 
a' prey to other potentates, or involve us in their quarrels, or 
attend to their own affairs, inſtead of I in INN the 
general tranquillity. 

4. Out on dominions are in bn "noo take it ville for 
us to embark in trouhles; Great Britain and Ireland having each 


canſes of diſquiet, viſible or latent, which war will ſoon aggra” 


vate. Our Weſt Indies alſo are in a ſtate of inflammation; and 
our old dominions in the Eaſt-Indies require reſt, and our new 
ones time to gain conſiſtence, and both old and new demand much 
judicior's encouragement.— The natural turn of what ie called 
an Oppoſition to Miniſtry , will ulſo be to contend "againſt a war 
with France; and is 2 part of the oppoſition will do this with an 
applauſe of French principles, | theſe principles will find their way 
into England, by a ſort of under-current, when leaſt expected; 
eſpecially as the very war itſelf, had it no relation to France, 
would tend to - originate ſuch. — France, by intermeddling in 
the affairs of Corſica, America and Holland, taught her people to 

think; and Pruſſia and Auſtria will do the ſame, by intermeddling 

in the affairs of France; and why should the Crown and Ariſtocracy 

of England venture upon the ſame experiment? Surely the 
progreſs of Ireland towards independence in the American war, 

and the cry for seform generated by that war both there and in 
Great- Britain, ought to alarm the enemies of innovation. — Beſides, | 
if the French Government should take a republican shape, it is 
perhaps of all others that, which a politic ariſtocrate in Great 

Britain should wish for; becauſe, firſt, it would more and more 

alienate from French examples, the British empire, which is 

bigotted to monarchy and a houſe of lords; and next it would 

give a pretext for not copying many parts of the French ſyſtem, as 

not analogous to - a government conſtrutted upon different principles; 
and laſtly, it would permit us to adopt other uſeful and even 


popular parts of it, to ſerve or to amuſe the public here, without 
its leading to any conſequences. — Unhappily men are conſtantly 
in danger of erring, in caſes where fortune is to be compounded 
with: They will not diſtinguish between what is principal and 


| a 

whatiigacceſſary3 what enn be given up and what retained. Thus 
Europe and the court of France might long ago have entered into 
an eaſy compromiſe with, the French revolution; and vice verſà, 
the popular party in France might have done the ſame with their 
oppoſers; but the principle of all or wien eee wo mn 

the deepeſt ſtruggle. (12: 
. Without {peaking at preſent — adden, all — — 


for a country like ours, should be clear in their object, ſimple g 
andywithin our on command as to their management, ſafe and g 


| economical in their execution, and certain and durable in their 


nature. — What then is our object with France? If it is to ſuppreſs | 
Principles, they lie in the writings of individuals, and in the 


minds of their teaders; and if popular, they muſt ſpread by notice 
and perſecution, eſpecially i a country where the preſs is in a 


manner free. — If it is to ould the + French government, does not 


this depend upon the employers of the Duke of Brunſwick, 
rather than upon ourſelves? and are we to render ourſelves reſpon- 
Able for the benevolence of perſonages, who ſeek to ont : herod 


Herod,” and to make the government and happineſs of all dependent | 
upon the, will of one. — Beſides, a plot, which depends for its 
conduſt upon arg, and eſpecially upon the arms of allies, is 
naturally of precarious. iſſue. It is probable, that Prufſia has 


communicated ſome pretended project on this ſubject to Eng- 
| land; but ſtill, while the councils of Pruſſia are ſwayed by a 


Miniſter who plays the part of the cunning may (as is ſaid alſo 1 


for his own, purpoſes), ſolidity of condn& ſeems little to be 


depended upon in that quarter, and it will always be doubtful f 


While the ſame perſon inflaences. Nor is the continnance even 


of Auſtria in the league (het jealonſy of the intentions of Pruſſia : 
conſidered), at all to be depended upon. — And is it wiſe then, 
that we should make ourſelves aſſociates in a ſyſtem , which, if it 
bolds in all its parts, keeps us in a very ſecondary ſituation and at 


the command of others as to its object; and which, if it diſſolves, 


leaves us as principals, to ſupport the fury of a then vi&orious | 


popular government, which would ſoon foroe a reſtitution of any 
maritime conqueſts, which we may have made in the interim? — 
All wars are evils, and the quantity of the evil can be known 
previouſly by no man, The neareſt approach to fore, knowledge 
ts experience z and a French war having generally laſted half a 
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dozen years, nud oft at leaſt an hundred millious ſterling in the 
courſe of it, it becomes us to conſider, whether the object now 
in view und the promiſe of ſucceſs in it; are ſuch as to fall 
within the following golden rule of Franklin, adopted by the 
ronſtitution of Penſylvania: Before any law is made for raiſing 
* a tax, the purpoſe for which it is to be raiſed, ought to appear 

« clearly. to the legiſlature, to be of more ſervice to the community, 
than the money would be, if not collected; which being well 
© obſerved, taxes can never be a burthen. ' — This rule is“ ſtill 
more applicable in a caſe, where we are not bound to act at all in 
the way of arms, but on the contrary, muſt appear as W 
and where nothing is certain, but our expence. 

69. But even should ſucceſs be certain, ſacce/s a may be 
dangerous. An overflow of proſperity even in private life, is often 


more than can be borne; but it is ſtill more true of ſtates; be- 


cauſe in ſtates there is a ſeparation of intereſts kept up between 
the governors and governed. Independent of the inſolence, wanton 
projects, and conſequent envy, fittending.an overgrown (and in 
our caſe, an artificial) power, it is to be obſerved, that as the 
imperial government of Great Britain depends upon the British 
Parliament, which is notoriouſly liable to corruption; the more 
our foreign dominions increaſe , the more will they furnish wealth 
and patronage to increaſe corruption; and the more will a peaceable 
Reform of Parliament be thrown at a diſtance; eſpeeſally as the 


foreign dominions alluded to; furnish (as has been admirably 


obſerved) no means of abſorption for influence in a local ſtruggle 
with the governed, but leave it undiminished to be transferred to 
act on the ſide of the Crown at home. — The moſt bigotted courtiers 
and ariſtocrates muſt allow, that from the nature of human affairs, 
decline follows all power left without a counterpoiſe (for, upon 
the cafe aſſumed; we should find none at ſea); and every lover 
of his tountry muſt acknowledge, that there is ſuch a thing poſſible, 
firſt as uncontrolled power, and then as deſpotiſm; and that 
nothing can be more likely to introduce theſe, than ſucceſsfully 
to run down popular principles on the one hand, and boundleſsly 
to increaſe the corrupting powers of the Crown on the other. — It 
is wiſeſt therefore that we should remain as we are as to foreign 
dominions, if we do not even reduce our preſent proportion of 
them. — And what is wiſe as to new acquiſitions , happily we 
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muſt purſue from neceſſity; for if Europe * une. | 


upon @ ſyſtem of plunder, the brittle machines of its ſeveral partial 
governments will all be dashed to pieces againſt the rock of equal 
liberty (which has for its baſis the anxious concurrence of every | 
individual with the general government); and this will happen 
with each reſpe&ively, other things doing equal; in eee to © 


8 violence of their colliſion. 


- What then is to be the conduct of our adminiſtration, wade : 
prefeat circumſtances? — T have ſaid , that any ſecret act of boſtility | 
to France would foon. be converted into an open one; for when 
ſuſpicion is alive, ſmall proofs are to the jealous, confirmation | 
ftrong.” — Proferred councils are ſeldom- valued; but the caſe is of 
a magnitude and preſſure, to make every farther ſuggeſtion worthy | 
of attention. It ſeems then, that every method should be taken 
to make our interpoſition acceptable to the allies, whether in the way 
of mediation, or even of pretended menace towards them. As ts | 
France, it is mad to think of forcing any thing there; we can | 
only compound; and we muſt enter into the true ſpirit of theit 
feelings and ideas, to produce even a compoſition. — In my opinion, 
after uſing the moſt affectionate exertions in favour of the king ; ; 
it belongs to us afterwards to ſee what can be done between the 
two nations; on which head nothing can be more important than to 
fix the French in paciſſe principles, and an verſion to Foreign 


conqueſt. We know the public reſolutions of France to chis effect: 
but nothing but a judicious inquiry can make theſe reſolutions 


appear ſincere to thoſe who are ſubjeck to prejudice, or difficult of | 
belief. The ſtream of all the French writings, however, for 


many years, has been both a cauſe and an index of this ſentiment; 
and fince the hatred shewn in France to courts is founded upon 
their ſuppoſed want of this ſentiment, it would be as wiſe to doubt 
of the paſſion of France for individual liberty, as to doubt of that 
for general peace. What has been done in France reſpecting the 


French Weſt Indies ſeems to be a confirmation of the little inelin- 
"ation of the French for foreign dominions, as well as a proof of 
the motive. — But to a paſſion for peace (which is evidently for 
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the advantage of nations which are great proprietors, and perhaps | 


not under juſt titles) it will be eaſy to add others, tending to the 
common happineſs. and improvement of mankind, in modes 
- which have nothing to do with internal governments. — But I do 
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not dwell l een lbb, which if they do not ftrike at firſt will 
not ſucceed by force of reaſoning; but shall only remark, that 
while: pacific principles render harmleſs the greateſt empires“; ſo 
peace at preſent is peculiarly ſuited to the intereſt of Great Britajn 
and Pruſſia; for if we deſign to pay our debts on our fide, and 
pruſſia wishes to benefit by the circumſtance of its having none 
to pay on its ſide; it is of great moment to ſtop a war, which 
will certainly liberate both France and Auſtria from the oppreſſive 
burthen of their debts, and render them as it were, renovated 
powers. — Happily the recal of our embaſſy from France, (which 
TI muſt be allowed to term a piece of diplomatic foppery, and 
which was both hazardous and uſeleſs, and will cauſe the re- 
placing of it to be an object unneceſſarily marked) having never- 
theleſs taken place without any incident following upon it, we 
are ſtill at liberty in every reſpe& to act for the beſt-for our « own 
intereſts and for thoſe of mankind. 

Let me now revert” to the. exception I made above, as to the 
proſpects of France. — It is clear, that the French nation is 
ſufficiently capable of being united againſt foreign enemies and 
domeſtic tyranny, provided its preſent Governors employ wiſdom: 
But who can anſwer for a want of wiſdom? — I am not one of 
thoſe ſo shocked by the late proceedings at Paris, as to think of 
thence abandoning the cauſe of mankind; a reſolution, which is 
more amiable, in my opinion, than either grand or juſt. I will not, 
upon account of a short-lived evil, recal eternal ones; or becauſe 


of barbarity in a part of the citizens of one nation, condemn the 


reſt of them and mankind i in their company, to the parental tender- - 
neſs of the triumyirate of Auſtria, Pruſſia, and Ruffia. I look. upon 
the whole misfortune as having originated, firſt, in a neglected 
education of the mob; next, in the imprudence of the court; and, 
laſtly, in the impunity allowed by the conſtitutional government 

to its oppoſers; inſomuch „ that I believe that only one perſon 
05 Favras) has been legally executed in France down to the laſt 
month, on account of oppoſition to the new government; ſo that the 
mob, irritated by ſuch forbearance, determined to take the ſword of 
juſtice into its own hands. — But as they forgot to take the ſcales 
df it becomes their leaders to think for Ln ere _—_ 
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und abends will have their t effects; and the nation, 
while it loſes all the good of the revolution, will be held reſponſ- 
ible for all its evil. It becomes above all the aſſembly,” as | 

acts with vigor; to act with humauity and temper; aud td 
'xecolle&; that reverſes of fortune are poſlibte, and that foreigners 
and poſterity will in every event; have to judge them. — Thus to 
vall in queſtion the conduct of ſome, to whom the liberty of France 


is chiefly owing, becauſe, unappriſed of the wishes of the nation, 
they adhered to the conſtitution a few days longer than the Jacobins, 


will indeed be the height of ingratitude and injuſtice. — As to the 
National Convention, it becomes every Frenchman to make it re- 
ſpectable as to its choice, and free in its deliberations; for as | 
there never wrs 4 moment when deeper intereſts were at ſtake | 
and a more rapid deciſion required upon them; ſo never was there 
a moment when repreſetitatives will kave been more dedifively , | 
 uppriſed of the wisbes of their conftituents; and conſequently de- 


n be left freer ous the interference of byſtanders. © 
A Calm dcn 
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REMARKS oh THE . SUCCESS OF THE. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION.* A 


Alriſtocracy in France has no where appeared in a 95 form 
than with the clergy, nor has it avy where occaſioned worſe 
effects. They have to anſwer for having produced more infidelit : 
in a fem months, than all the Voltaites and Humes that ever | 
appeared. Having converted religion into an engine to defeat | 
political revolution, they have naturally provoked attacks againſt a 
all religion. The clergy forgot how dangerous it is, when 7 f 


paſſion is predominant, to bring any other into competition wit 


it, ſo as to force men td an alternative. —But if the clergy, not g 
content with this firſt error, g6 on to a ſecond, and encourage 
nttempts at à counter- revolution by meäns of arms, the evil will 1 


be at its height. The human mind when once upon its march, 


i eafily led on from Rep to ſtep; and we may venture to propheſy, 
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under fuch 3 that the catholic religion, in ſpite of 
the patriotic part ot the clergy, will he ſupplauted in many caſes; 
either by infidelity or by proteſtantiſm. — To prove that the clergy 
are wholly unſupported by Chriſtianity , when they preach up civil 


war, let us ask whether Jeſus Chriſt would have | deluged his 
country with blood, in conſequence of being deprived of a lacquay 
behind his coach, or of being reduced to dine upon a ſingle courſe 


for it would be inſulting to talk of miſtreſſes and debauchery? As 


our Saviour always kept politics aſunder from religion, and ems 
ployed none but evangelical means for propagating his doctrines, 
his modern diſciples would do well to view the preſent univerſal 
change of temper in civilized nations, as the awful work of pro- 
vidence. The event is too mighty for accident, and too pregnant 
with conſequences to be permitted through indifference. The 
clergy should, therefore, wait the, iſſue of it with ſubmiſſion , 
leſt man should be found contending againſt God. — Having aid 
thus much of the clergy in a religious view, let us conſider the 
ariſtocracy at large, both as to their ſtrength in a civil war, and 
as to their objects in exciting it. 

As to their ſtrength , I acknowledge it difficult to to perſuade 
men, who have been habituated to govern}, that their power is 
gone for ever, by means which never occurred” before in the 
annals of mankind. — The cauſes of the fact, however, will 
prove the certainty. of its exiſtence. The world has hitherto 
been divided into the many ſuffering, and the few enjoying; the 
many impoſed upon, and the few profiting by impoſition. But if 
the multitude in France were eafily ruled when they were held 
faſt in fleep or in chains, their puny maſters are inſufficient to 
control them at preſent; when ſore with the paſt and ſanguine 
as to the future, they have recovered their ſenſes, their pride, 
and their liberty together. The many are poſſeſſed with ideas 
not only of their rights, but of their powers: they are become 
(and the conſequences of it are immenſe), they are become rulers 
in poſſeſſion, and their party is organized, — The ariſtocracy has 


1 often of late tried the power of the few againſt the many, and it 


* n is chiefly thoſe ariſtocrates who remained in France in the ſummer of 


1791, who are here warned againſt countenancing a civil war, France had not 


yet been driven by the court & by a foreign war into her late fury & deluſion. 
N8. When the word ariftecrate is here uſed, it is — in its invidious ſenſo. 


i 
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* found the diſparity of the conteſt. It does FRY indeed, require 
much reaſoning to prove that officers, for example, are nothing 


in a ſtruggle againſt their ſoldiers, or that the people of condition 


in a town cannot reſiſt the inferior ranks contained in it; and 
ſtill more, that a portion of the ariſtocracy cannot counterpoiſe 
the reſt of the ariſtocracy, joined to the whole of an im- 
menſe and enltghtened nation. The refractory ariſtocracy indeed, 
have not even the advantage of deriving their pre-eminence from 
perſonal merit, having arrived at their ſituations by inheritance 
or by accident, The power of prejudice therefore being once 
ee men muſt- neceſſarily weigh according to their numbers; 

and the people, who form the majority, have the benefit of 


leaders and union in the preſent inſtance, which is wanting to 


their opponents. — A revolution of this ſort may ſeem ſingular to 
ſome, but ſurely it is ſingular that it should not have happened 


before. Is it not aſtonishing for example, that the few have ever 


found means to perſuade the many, that they would be more happy 
in renouncing their political rights, than in exerciſing them through 


their own repreſentatives to the common advantage? 


If it is any conſolation to the ariſtocracy , they may be ſure that 
this mental contagion will ſpread itſelf. — The rights of men never 


can be kept a ſecret, nor yet the wrongs they have ſuffered from 


their rulers. 'The great may dream that they are of a different race 
from others , but they will no longer find the multitude. partaking 


In that dream. — Hence the revolution will travel into other coun- 
tries, which it will enter either by ſap or by ſtorm? — Great move- 


ments in different ſtates are indeed naturally cotemporary. Thus at 


one and the ſame æra, the early monarchies of Greece, became 
exchanged for republics; and the European ftates in latter ages, as 


nearly as. circumſtances admitted, received firſt the feudal ſyſtem, 


then chriſtianity, and afterwarm proteſtantiſm, at ſimilar epochs. 
The preſent decline of the authority of the Pope in catholic countries, 


and the political revolutions lately ſeen in America Ireland, France, 


and Poland (without adyerting to the imperfe& revolutions of Hol- 
land, Brabant, and Liege) have obſerved the ſame ſort of conſent; 
and he is no ſtateſman, who does not *. other revolutions 27 


proaching or preparing. 
Thus i in a moment has vakiched the me of the ariſtocracy in 


- 
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Prance, for it was only a borrowed power; that is, borrowed (or, 
as {ome may think, ſtolen), from the multitude z of whoſe obſcure, 


though numerous exiſtence, the great ſcarcely appeared ſenſible. 


Like a recovered lunatic, returning to his powers and functions, 
the multitude are at length calling their keepers to account. No 


preſcription then will be of avail againſt men, R poſſeſs power, 


aud who think they ſecond it with rights. — The ariſtocracy, con- 
ſequently, never can regain their ſituation but by intermixing 


with the people, and becoming their leaders, when they can no 
longer be their maſters. — The multitude, or, to uſe a more re- 
ſpectable term, the nation, clearly governs in France; either by 


itſelf or its repreſentatives. — Can the ariſtocracy then contend 
with the nation; that is, can the many overbalance the few? Let 
thoſe ariſtocrates anſwer, who have made the experiment ia any part C 


of France, either in quiet aſſemblies or in tumultuous mobs, even 
wlien they tried to ſtrengthen their party by money or by intrigues. 

The ariſtocracy will ſay that nobody governs in France. But were 
it even true, that the new legiſlature has no power over the nation, 
is it likely that the refugee ariſtocracy will ſupply. this deficiency ? 
Will the nation ſubmit itſelf to them alone, after neglecting 
Louis XVI. and the Deputies of France, from whom they have 
rereived their preſent liberties? The ariſtocracy: may fill their 
manifeſtos with many pictures of diſorder; but with none greater 
can they fill it than that, which themſelves may create by invading 


France, — Every one knows the derangement of France; but who 


but madmen will expect the remedy from theſe, perſonages ? Sup- 
poſe them victorious, would they shew either juſtice or mercy to 
the nation, when warm with ſucceſs and with reſentment? Would 
not the King ſoon become more of a priſoner in their bands, than 
he is now pretended to be in thoſe of the people of Paris? Would 
not a ſpunge be applied to the national debt, that theſe adventurers 
might apply the produce of the taxes to their, own purpoſes? - 
Would not perſecution, civil and religious, penetrate into every 


corner? Would not the ſweat of the people's brows be employed 


to triple their former chains, that liberty might fall under a weight 
from which it could never riſe again? And; would not corrup- 
tion, favoritiſm and profuſion reſume their reign with redoubled 
fury? —Itis impoſſible, indeed, for the ariſtocracy to reſt contented, 
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or even to be ſafe with half meaſures. The people are in any event | 
too powerful not to keep them in conſtant alarms; and conſequently | 
the ariſtocracy muſt employ their utmoſt force againſt them, in all 
parts, at every moment, and for ages to come. There is a complete | 
alienation between them, which nothing but force of popularity 
can ſubdue. — the people refuſe to pay the arrears of their old 


taxes, either becauſe partaking of an exploded ſyſtem which they 


abhor, or becauſe they prefer their own eaſe to the ſupport of 


an expenſive government; will they pay theſe taxes with the more 


chearfulneſs, becauſe the benevolent Abbe Maury demands them 


0 tae name of ſome paraſite of Monſieur or Comte d' Artois? — 


'he people are not to be ſoothed into a new obedience by the 
appearance of men and meaſures which they deteſt. A return of i 
the old evils is not the paracea of the preſent diſorder. The public 
muſt be gaine l, not forced; and it is eaſy to ſee who will have 
moſt influence over the many; the ariſtocratic party, who have | 


only promiſes and unpopular characters to offer; or the new 
government, which by infinite labor, has at leaſt freed the nation 


from its grievances, if it has not furnished a perfect ſyſtem in 0 
«their place. — In short, every unpleafant circumſtance in France 


shews, that the ariſtocracy have loft their power, if the National $ 
Aſfembly has not found it; and if even the new government cannot 
command reſpect, it is an indiſputable proof that the ariſtocracy 
cannot do it. — At the ſame time, every thing demonſtrates the 
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attachment of the multitude to the revolution, if not to the new © 


"conſtitution. We ſee, that they watch for it and fight for it, and 


ik neceſſary, that they would pay for it. But they will ſoon find I 


ont, that they need not pay for it; and that the property of the 


, indubitably will be firſt taxed, and then confiſcated. 


Such is a part of the preſent ſtate of affairs in France. Ridiculous, 
therefore, will be the conduct of the men of property among the 
reſident ariſtocracy, if they riſque their fortunes merely that mad 
men may vent their ſpleen, and adventurers obtain a temporary 

"fubſiſtence,, in a hopeleſs cruſade againſt their country. Theſe Þ 
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emigrant ariſtocrates having deſtroyed their cauſe i in France. are like ; 
"ns fox in the —_ who having loſt his own tail , would perſuads 


es 
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| ariſtocracy (for example) will furnich funds, without the aid of 4 
ta ces. If an invaſion occurs therefore, the property of abſentees 4 
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his brethren to do the like. Let thoſe-:then- who have not yet 
thrown away the ſcabbard, learn the /n of the times; and not 
miſtake the momentary weakneſs attending one ſet of rulers for 
attachment exhibited to another, — If they reflect, they will ſee- 
that the multitude refer every thing to themſelves, and will do. 
nothing which is not for their own evident intereſt in a publie 
or private view, or elſe for that of their poſterity; and chat if 
it is eaſy to agitate che multitude, it is always effected by motives 
which regard, not the ariſtocracy , but themſelves, In short, when 
they people are rouſed by the intrigues of the agents of a counter- 
revolution, it is conſtantly upon popular and not upon ariſtocratieal 
grounds; unleſs where religious animoſities have ſtill continued, 
or where a provincial. dialect has checked the propagation of the 
principles of the new government, Tumults upon other occaſions, 
have commonly given way to inſtruction or conciliation; in which 
the commiſſioners, appointed for that purpoſe by the National 
Aſſembly, have always been ſucceſsful in a manner highly remarkable. 
But there are many other proofs ſtill to mention, of the popularity: 
of the. French revolution; for while the old gbvwernment depreſſed 
and deſpiſed the people, the new one has ſtudied their intereſts, and 
inſtructed them in their rights; or in other words, the one govern- 
ment conſulted the em, and the other the many; and each has found | 
ſupporters accordingly. — Hence, during a.diffolution of the public 
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force, and in defiance of inſidious intrigues, revolt has no where 
been able to maintain its ſtandard. During two years alſo, the, 
whole country has ſubmitted to military duty; their trade and a 
part of their agriculture have ſeriouſly ſuffered 3 towns have. loſt 
their local advantages, and tradeſmen: their cuſtomers; and the | 
fortune of moſt. proprietors has received a shock either, directiy 
or. by a re. baund; yet, while many ſeel preſent regrets, very few 
indeed are thoſe who are deficient in hope, and even in enthuſiaſm, 
as to the future. There are multitudes, alſo ,-- eſpecially. of the 
who have already benefited by the revolution, and 
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others who have a large ſtake depending upon the ſucceſs of it, — 

In point of efficacy, the new government has certainly much to 

boaſt, and eſpecially in overcoming prejudices of the deepeſt root; 
and this wholly, owing to its popularity... An, old eſtablished king- 
dom, for inſtance, has been newly {ub-divided 3 all corporations 


- „ 

and hereditary honors in it, however antient, have been ſup- 
preſſed; the laws of property have been modelled afresh; number- 
lefs eſtablishments have been fandamentally reformed; the army, 
navy, judicature, hierarchy, legiſlature, and even the throne 


itſelf, have each been placed on new baſes; and yet the govern- 
ment remains ſafe within, and is only threatened from without; 


incidents, which whether viewed ſingly or collectively, appear: 


far beyond the power of ordinary monarchs or even of deſpots to 
have effected. If popularity has not accomplished this, by what 
has it been accomplished? Put it in the moſt equivocal form; ſay! 
that the national guards and. populace alone have given it currency, 
pet even this conceſſion proves the revolution to have been accepted 
by the greater number. With reſpect to taxes, no old government 
could have changed the ſyſtem of them in a country where they 
were ſo numerous, with ſo little murmur, as has been ſeen in France; 
which of itſelf is a ſuffieient ſign, that the new taxes will eventually 
become productive. In the mean time, it muſt be confeſſed natural 
for a new-born liberty to feel reluctant in ſubmitting itfelf to 


burthens chiefly occaſioned by a folly and a profuſion not its r 1 


and in which it has not been able to ſympathize. Fes 
| Woe be to thoſe, who think that Funds will not be found hy "R 


= people of France, to ſupport a civil war. — In the firſt place, a 
determined people, as appears from hiſtory, have always found- 


them. In the next place, as the ariſtocratical party, who are the 


chief counter-revolutionifts, poſſeſs the chief of the landed property, 


their eſtates will naturally (as has before been obſerved), become 


ſequeſtered in caſe of need. Many of the ariſtocracy aHo, being 
penſioners on the ſtate, their allowances will be detained to ſupport 


a war, which the ariſtocracy has ſo evidently provoked. Without 


therefore interfering with the more ſacred depoſit of the funds 


deſtined to anſwer the public creditor, it is obvious that theſe 
reſources, added to public taxes and to gratuitons perſonal ſervices, 
will furnish ample means for ſuſtaining a defenſive - war; eſpe - 
cially if a reſpite from naval armaments, permits France to employ 


the whole of its ſtrength in a territorial conteſt cloſe at home; 


But if ſnch are the funds of France, where will be found the 
funds of the counter-revolutionifts, after the intercourſe with their 


eſtates and friends is cut off by force, and after their ready money 


/ 
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is ſpent and the deluded zeal of their favorers is exhauſted? — As | 
to German allies, theſe never have been famous either for their 
pecuniary teſourees, or for their generoſity, and as little ſo for 
their union; and as their invaſion of France (if it happens) will 
only be to forward their own purpoſes, France may be ſuppoſed 
at any time capable of detaching ſome of the-principal of them. 
If the counter-revolutioniſts deſign to ſnpport themſelves by plunder, 
and by laying the country under contribution, the effects of ſuch. 
a ſyſtem muſt be to render their adverſaries deſperate, unanimous, 
and omnipotent. The war will then become placed upon a new 
footing; and it will become à war not * a ane only, 
but for peace, property and life. | , 
Perhaps the — have never duly qonkidered 
one difficulty in invading France, which ariſes from the number 
of its fortified towns.. In theſe-towns (the works of which may be- 
repaired or ſtrengthened as danger preſſes), the burghers who are 
already skilled in the manual exerciſe, though ignorant of the tactics 
of the field, may make defences ſufficient to conſume campaigns 
and ruin armies, - Theſe towns alſo will contain the magazines of 
the patriots, will ſuperſede the neceſſity of large numbers of them. 
taking the field with tents: and camp-equipages, and will ſerve as 
occaſional retreats for their peaſantry and cattle; at the ſame time 
that they will enable the majority, where they are ſituated in 
towns, more eaſily to control the minority; and by means of iſſuing. 
ſmall. detachments, to facilitate either the keeping in awe, or the 
protection of the ſurrounding country, as it shall happen to ſtand 
affected. — Theſe towns being at preſent wholly poſſeſſed by the 
nation, muſt be wreſted from it, before the counter- revolution 
can become ſucceſsful; and wherever garriſons: are left in them 
by the enemy, the amount of them will be ſo n nn | 
I from their force for keeping the field. 5 
4 There feem ſeveral other eircumſtances likely to milead the 
ariſtocracy, and therefore. worthy of mention. — The frf is, | 
= contempt entertained by the great for the power of the 2 
which too commonly aſſociates itſelf with a contempt for their 
manners. When a cobler becomes an orator, and a taylor a ſoldier, 
the ariſtocracy laugh or axe indignant: But if the cobler knows how 
to perſuade his hearers, it is eloquence; and if the taylor points his 
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musket ſteadily, he kills his enemy. In other words, in war, 
the power of the people depends upon their numbers, their determ- 
ination, and their union; and not upon the, politeneſs of their 
ſpeech; their geſtures, or their manners. Thus ſays the book of 


hiſtory.” 5 . *** 4 A978? $774 FEY 41949 1191.0 n Tas 05 wee * ; 


29, lee is chat idle apprehenſion, that the people 


have no concern in politics; and that becauſe the great have never 


thought about them, they will not think about thenzſelves. Whene- 


ver pebple acquire ideas and à will, the habit of valuing them- 


ſelves naturally follows. But if/elF al un ys has à relative importance, 
it has now, in every view of it, acquired the impalſe of noyelty. 
Wen the flave become a freeman, he feels a double value in 
Uberty and in himſelfz and he is proud in the idea of making | 
the acquiſition not only in his oun perſon; but for his poſterity; 
and, in the preſent inſtanoe, he even conceives that he is con- 
ferring by it a favor upon the whole: buman race, whoſe pee q 
and incenſe he anticipates. - . | 51959. (1 1» WH whegn's 


3*. Another ſource — ne the bee who are 


aſfembled on the German territories, finding themſelves numerous 


and of one opinion, think that they repreſent France and its ſenti- 
ments. The minority of a great kingdom, it is true, are ſufficient 


to form a very great number; but, compared with the reſt of the 
kingdom, it is ſtill but a minority, and, in the preſent cafe, but 


a very ſmall minority. If it were otherwiſe, theſe perſons would 


not ſo long remain exiled in ca or find = uſe go ee 
for foreign aid to enter France. 40 4975 


4. It would be a great miſtake 5 ſimilar kind, if 5 diſtur- 2 
incor which have appeared in one part of France, should be 
ſuppoſed exiſting equally in every part of it,. Agitation naturally 
makes a deeper impreſſion upon the mind, than tranquillity; (as 


the ſilence of a thonſand perſons cannot draw attention from the 
voice of a fingle ſpeaker.) But in caſe-of a civil war, not only 
the moſt quiet, becauſe the moſt united parts of France, would 
then become the moſt ſtrenuous; but the preſent ſtate of tumult 
in the other parts of France would ſoon be quelled by prog vigorous 
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precautions which the times would render neceſſar rx. 
59. It is an equal error to count none as the . of the 


evolition beſides its active +partiſans.- The nation * 
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war , into the active and paſſive, and the attive giving impulſe to the 
erm- pave, the queſtion is, on which ſide will be found the majority 

ir A tboſe who art active." As theſe are clearly for the revolution, 
the paſſive will not only pay taxes in their favor, but will labor 
Vun in common with them to eſtablish internal tranquilliky, and even 
ople: WF fight (were it only to prevent their courage bei | | 


ueſtioned) - 
ever under their banners. Beſides, quiet citizens will ut prefer | 


1ene- the ſtronger fide; ab conſtituting the nation; and as offering the 
heni--  beft probability of preventing or terminating a civil war. 
ance, | 6. The ariſtocracy being compoſed of every thing which was 


elty.: once powerful in France, it is not wonderful that they fill rate 
ne in their influence highly. But alas! the feelings of the French nation 
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have changed within theſe two years. Church dignitaries, nobles, 
rity;” and rich perſons, are no longer reſpe&ed as before; nor are 
con- plebeians left in a ſtate of equal diſrepute. Ranks being levelled 
_ and individuals only appreciated, or in other words, men being 
jadged by perſonal mor: than accidental — the mar 
o are at preſent ſtands dovbly turned againſt the ariſtocracy. - * - 
erons- | -x9. The connter-revolutioniſts ſplit upon another rock, when 
ſenti- they ſuppoſe” the paſſion of France for liberty to be tranſitory. — 


cient' France is in the ſituation of a wronged proprietor, who has juſt 
F the . diſcovered the title-deeds of her property, from the enjoyment of 
„ but which she has been long excluded; and she is not to be expected 
vould to renounce a profitable ſucceſſion, on account of heavy law-charges, 


aiting or a delay in paying the rents. Liberty in France has a new value: 
595 for it replaces ſlaver y, and it has been obtained with danger. — In 


not to exalt the few, but to render happy the whole; not for 


public good. A priſoner will never return to to the filth and dark- 
2 {neſs of his dungeon, when the beams of heaven have illuminated 
his fight, and the hand of liberty leads him into verdant meads & 
fragrant gardens, — If Machiavel, therefore, is juſtified in ſaying, 
that liberty is a conſtant motive of revolt to thoſe who have once 


F the poſſeſſed but are afterwards deprived of it; how much more true 


vided is this of the liberty aimed at in the preſent day, which is benevolent; 


France, therefore, the conteſt is not for leaders, but for laws; 


barren rights in an age when ignorance cannot apply them to'uſe;” 
43 but for a plenary liberty to embrace the magnificent views which 
increaſing knowledge and philanthropy inſpire for private and 
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of France, to be acceded to by the National Aſſembly, ſeems the 


. 


. univerſal, economical, and informed. Such generous 
impreſſions as theſe having penetrated into the loweſt ranks, 
have become a ſort of property, which nothing but the ſword can 


eradicate from their baſoms. — France, in short, can never again 


be tranquil bit with liberty and as its rights have been recognized 


- and _— en, i no time eee 
of them. f 


8. The offer of certain een in the aw eee 


ſuggeſtion of men in the habit of thinking too favorably of their | 


own; ſpeculations. — But the project muſt have theſe qualities to 


make it ſucceed. It muſt at once pleaſe the ariſtocracy and demo- 
eracy: it muſt at once pacify the clergy who have loſt their pro- 
perty , and thoſe who either have bought it, or are to have their 
claims paid out of the price of it: it muſt at once gratify foreign 
invaders, and the French nation: it muſt at once be acceptable to 
the profuſe and the economical, the lovers of hereditary and of 
delegated power, the penſioner and the patriot, the diſdainful and 
the poor, the bigotted. and the tolerant, the men-in power and the 
men out of power, — Such a Proteus as this exiſts not in the port 
folio of M. de Calonne; nor would any one truſt his party for the 
obſervance of it. if he poſſeſſed it. The French nation will truſt. 
none beſides themſelves, and leait of all the very men, who have 
wished to prevent their me any liberty or any. * "1 
whatever. 9 
9. If it should happen that the ſupineneſs of i * the 
relaxation of its civil order and military diſcipline, shonld ſeem 
ground - ſufficient to encourage an invaſion; it would be like 
attempting to take advantage of the apparent {lumbering or quar- 
relling of wolves, in order to ſtorm their den and rob them of 
their whelps. Vet this is a project with which ſome are deluded; - 
as if France would ſtand ſtill, when their enemies were in motion; 
and as if none but the ariſtocracy had their eyes open, or were 


diſpoſed to shed their blood in defence of their opinions. 


100. But the greateſt of all the miſconceptions entertained by the 
counter-revolntioniſts, is the one already mentioned; namely, that 
becauſe there are diſorders in France, the return of ariſtocracy. 
alone can cure them. Ariſtocracy chiefly cauſed theſe diſorders by 
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its direct intrigues ,- or by ocraſioning conſtant alarms. — Beſides, 
were the remedy ſalutary, thoſe who are to adminiſter it, are alone 
ſuMicient to render it odious; for as whatever the National Aſſembly 
does, meets with ſupport, though erroneous; ſo whatever the 
ariſtocracy/propoſes-or attempts, is ill received; ſince according to 
the poct's opinion, vas niſi ſincerum eſt , quodeunque infundis aceſcit.— 
The multitude, however, appear to ſubmit. chearfnlly to the very 
ſevere operations, which their preſent ſtate phyſicians recommend; 
for obtaining a renovated conſtitution; and the proceſs has gone ſo 
far, that it would be ridiculous not to perſiſt, when they are ſo 
near its __ as to bones its benefits in fight. 
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The different ſources of ee above enumerated may 
lead to the deepeſt miſchiefs. When men are deceived themſelves, 
they are doubly prepared to deceive others. Let us ſee, therefore, 
after combating theſe errors, whether good may not be accomplished 
by replacing them” with wholeſome truths. With this intent, let 
us urge 2 few conſiderations which may place n nn in a 
favorable point of vieyp. 3» 

Perhaps there is nothing which will more tend to chew the revo- 
lution in a reſpectable and impoſing light, than to prove that it 
vill be permanent: and nothing will better shew its permanency, 
rhan the conſideration that it is fundamental and immenſe. — As the 
preſent revolution ſeems to have diſſolved the prejudices in favor of 


f 4 antiquity and of rank, it follows that while other revolutions have 


only produced à change of governors, there is here a change of the 
public itſelf; or in other words, a change of events is accompanied 
by a change of principles and minds, without which every change 
is neceſſarily unſtable. — And ſince the principles of the revolution 
are too true and too wiſe not to impreſs the underſtanding, and too 
iplendid and perſonal not to captivate the paſſions, the example 
muſt travel into other countries in the preſent ſtate of their govern- 
ments; and it will thus become a revolution not in politics'merely , 
but a revolution in buman ſociety. — This intoxicating proſpect, 
which two years ago ſeemed too diſtant even for theoriſts to con- 
template, now appears obvious, practicable, and ſalutary to every 
reaſonable'man. — This is the firſt thing which occurs to be obſerv- 
ed; and it is the more important, as every nation will be more 


1s) 


| e of its. nen and happineſs, in proportion as the nen 


_ of free and happy nations is multipliſe. 
But in an inquiry into political queſtions, it-is-impoſlible ndt to 
caſt a view upon firſt principles. On the ſubject of the natural 


equality of man, for inſtance, we may remark, that we are not 
to underſtand that there are no natural ditferences between men, 
for the fact is otherwiſe. Men differ eſſentially from each other: 
but men muſt not judge for themſelves! of this difference; ſince 
every man would judge for himſelf improperly. Every man then 
muſt be eſtimated perſonally by his neighbor; or, in other words, 
when a government is inſtituted, it muſt: be founded upon mutual f 
=” conſent. — - But this conſent would-only-be momentary, if the public 


eſtallliched a government in which, they left no place for themſelyes. 


Their conſent, muſt be reſorted to perpetually; and as they, are 
unable to deliberate, in large bodies, they mult poſſeſs, repreſene, 
tatives, frequently renewable, for the ,purpoſe. hoth, of guarding 
the cbaſtitytion,, and of voting upon incidental ſubjects. r We 
have thus 2, variety of. principles flowing from the leading one, 1 
that men are equal. But by equah, we mean only that they muſt 
be viewed as if they were equal; for though unequal ,in r 

qualifications, they are at leaſt equal in their right. 8 

The {ſyſtem thus deduced from contemplating the rights,of — 3 
is confirmed from peruſing their hiſtory ; for, in proportion as gayern,, 
ments have partaken of, deſpotiſm , they have produced miſery; 1 


whereas repreſentati ve governments conſtantly, increaſe the public 1 ; 


ſtrength, as well as the public and private felicity. Theſe principles 4 
therefore reſt upon theory and experiment, united; and ought. 


to be voluntarily encouraged, were they nat matters of claim, 


As to man, he is not a perfeck, but a;perfeRible animal, Like 1 
many other animals and plants, his firſt. ſtate is that of being wild, f 
or undomeſticated; and whether he. is to hecome improved qt not 


by falling under management „depends upon the ſpecies of manage. 


ment which is employed with him. — This, however, is certain; 


that the human! race is generally flow both in originating new ideas, 


and in diſpoll.fling itlelf of old ones; and therefore it often remains 


for ages, neither changing nor wishing to change. — On the other, 


hand, it is open, to receive almaſt any ſet of principles in youth, 


e ſuch 8s are true and ſimple; and to theſe , men would, 
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eaſily remain attached, did they not enter one by one into what is 
called the world, and there become perverted individually by the 


to maſs of thoſe, who have been perverted in like manner before 
tural them. — Man in his firſt, or untutored ſtate, is remarkable for his 
not cupidity and indolence. He has deſires which he wishes to indulge, 
nen, without regard to juſtice, and without labor. When courage Come 
1 5 bines itſelf with theſe IifGokitions', and when arms, union, and 
ſince diſcipline, increaſe the efficacy of a quality which is ſo dangerous 
then WF where it is not univerſal, a few are eaſily enabled to render them- 
ords, DS ſelves maſters of the reſt; and zgnorance following upon fla very, 


craft accomplishes whatever force leaves undone. In this ſtate of 
ublic | things, poſſeſſion ſoon becomes conſidered as a right ; and the habit 
lyes. of ſubmitting is ſoon after acquieſced in as a duty; and hence, 
y are ſociety is generally found divided into the few who are maſters, 
elpn,, nd the many who are ſlaves. 

xdang. | A long eſtablished government of this deſcription Fa prevailed 
We, in France; and it might have continued for ever, had not burthens 
zone, BG accumulated on one fide, and intellectual light (a bleſſing equal to 
muſt ſolar light) burſt in upon the other. — But the many in France 


their have at laſt become earneſt for their rights, and it is impoſſible for 
tons 6 the few to elude the claim. The many have found teachers and 
men, leaders; they are armed, they are diſciplined, they are com- 
wern. bined; the whole property of France, if neceſſary, is under their 


ontrol; France is alſo full of hoſtages, who may be made reſponſ- 
ble for their enemies; and truth, hope, and pride, fight in union 
their fide to animate them. — The few have a cauſe which 
every day renders leſs and leſs promiſing, The glare of birth is 
\/ Flefening, fortunes are becoming more ſubdivided, offices are paſſing 
into new hands, the influence of the great is decreaſed by their 
z, wild, removing from the ſcene of action, and time is rapidly extinguishing 
qr not the prejudices derived from habit and bigotry, by which aloue 
Anage» their empire is ſupported. There is ho poſſibility, under theſe 
ertain; eircumſtances, of keeping a ſchool for ignorance. — On the other hand, 

ideas, the new government will inſtil its principles into youth by a 
mains ſyſtematic education; and the declaration of the rights of men and 
other. of citizens is in itſelf ſo evident to thoſe who are deſigned to profit 
youth,, eit, and ſo conſoling to minds once beginning to be liberaliſed, 
would chat it is capable of convincing even the adult. — If the fate of 
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woman ſoclety, therefore, has hitherto Huckuated, it is becauſe it 


It is a happy circumſtance that the ſucceſs of the revolution is 


air; as to extinguish the notions which they have acquired. — If 


force of novel motives; but, judging from the pertinacity. with 


cracy can only be ſuited to ſmall ſtates, jt has been ſaid, that France 
interwoven with its monarchy. — As England, however, has ſue- 


inſtanee to the contrary. — But this opinion may be refuted better by 


body, has ſeldom ſeen attended to in former times; neither repub- 


ment even when defeRively conflituted / has been ſuck, that fince 
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intereſts have been placed on partial baſes; but at preſent, when | 
the many are comprehended in their circle, and education confirms 
the whole, it is ſcarcely poſſible for its march to be retrograde. 


lodged as a depoſit in the hands of the middie ranks of people, who 
in all ages have been ſtedfaſt to their truſt. Liberty, and the 4 
views of ſociety peculiar to modern times, have taken poſſeſfion of 
their minds; and it would be as eaſy to ,exterminate the race of 
plants from the earth, or to chaſe the birds and iaſeQs from tiis 


force for a moment should ſuppreſs the diſplay of theſe feelings, 
they would rankle in ſecret, acquire a double ſpring, and appear 
again with an overwhelming fury. — It is difficult to eſtimate the 


which other nations have defended rights which were unskilfully 
projected or partially obtained, we may fairly compute that the 
French will defend their generous, full born, and cowprehenſive 
liberties, with a zeal like that ſeen in martyrs for a new religion; | 
and that as men never before made ſo noble an effort to eſtablich i 
univerſal felicity and peace, ſo never was there a moment when F 1} 


'the effort was likely to be more obſtinately ſupported. In one 3 * 4 
word, 4 nation that has procured for itſelf the means of W. 1 
with honor, r ere e eee WES rage. N be. 


file in 4 of an opinion, that ſyſtems pertaking of demo- 
is a country too extenſive to admit of having republican principles 
ceeded with a mixed government, England may partly ſerve as an 


principles, than by examples; for as the admiſſion of the people to 
a share in public affairs through the medium of a due repreſentative 


lics nor mixed governments of a large fize can be ar to 
have been exhibited hitherto in much perfection. 
Nevertheleſs the ſucceſs of republican and mixed forms of covert. 
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; period 'of their invention, the moſt brilliant enterprizes known 

ufe ite 10 10 ory (whether in war, ſcience, agriculture or trade), have 
when been performed by them, or by means of individuals who were 
nirms educated in them, or within their influence. — In monarchies, every 
thing has d nded upon the accidental qualities of individuals; 

10 f but in republics and mixed governments, upon the more conſtant 
tion is qualities impreſſed generally upon the people. — It has been chiefly 
who indeed to the very conqueſts and wealth, which were the reſult of 
"ates the vigor of the latter inſtitutions (and which they commonly 
on ſnatched from the monarchies with which they came into com- 
Hon of petition), that they owed the Leeds of their own decline; being 
Web of either incapable or elſe being jealous of communicating the principles 
r of their own primary, free form of government to their acquired 
om tlie dominions; — 1 — 1 » _ fell / 
_ into ruin. — Hiſtory indeed proves (notwithſtanding e pre- 
1 1 tenſions of mouarghies to union and _ ), that warlike republics 
Pg have been the beſt fitted to obtain conqueſts, eſpecially conqueſts of 
appear a tedious. or ſtubborn nature; and that the only advantage of a 
ate the monarchy is, that its conſtitution is leſs eaſily undermined by its 
own ſucceſſes, and more eaſily preſerves its identity under a change 


V with of circumſtances, as having no balance in it to be diſturbed, — 
zi fully Monarchies have another convenience, when they are not too 
nat tlie immenſe; for the Tan an eaſy application of their whole force 
to combat the diſaffection which may occur in any one of the parte 
enſive of which t are com 3 and hence they often acquire an 
nenſi f which they poſed d h they often acqui 
ligionz WY »rtificial tranquillity. — But republics and mixed governments 


equally poſſeſs this capacity of applying the Force. of the whole to 
maintain order in the parts; and if they injoy a proper ſyſtem of 
repreſentation for their inhabitants, they poſſeſs this advantage 
in exact proportion to their tude ; which renders the power of 


tablich Þ 
when 


in one any portion of it or of any individual in it, to diſturb the whole, 


* living more and more inſignificant. There is moreover this important 
difference between the two caſes; namely, that in monarchies 
(where little is in queſtion beſides the happineſs of the governing 

| p), the tranquillity experienced is the reſult either of force, or 

F demo- of degraded publie ſentiments; but in true republics, or in wiſe 
Feet mixed governments (where the happineſs of the many is in 
| queſtion); activity and Content, private enjoyment and public 
ne:ples proſperity, are eaſily made confiſtent with one another; and the 
3s fue peopleware not ruined, as in monarchies, for the ſake of their 


govertgrs. In republics and mixed forms of government alſo, 


© as an i when they are well modelled and avoid foreign wars, ndture may 
tter by be more truſted to, foreign invaſion more deſpiſed, and the people 
ople to enabled to render themſelves more reſpected; and conſequently we 


n may look for more conomy and fewer debts and taxes in them 
entatve as well as ſmaller pay for public ſervices, and ſmaller objects of 
repub- corrupt ambition; and therefore leſs impediment to the public 
Red to tranquillity; and all this, in proportion to the magnitude of the 
country in which they exiſt. — It is needleſs to ſpeak of learning, for 

| as monarchies generally chooſe to found them{elves upon ignorance, 
the lingle town of Geneva is known to have produced more good 
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ys rites than other arbitra y kingdoms (as Spain and Portugal hay , 
„ their whole 3 7 1 | 
- Jnitesd, therefore, of conſidering ure immenſe Monarebg 
France 
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4 „Ae inconſiſtent with a republican aw > © we may expe 
A the greate@ benefits from the mixture, eſpecially when tue ineo 
4 - - poration-4s- the reſult of deliberation,” and not of hazard; ani 
3 every incident in che Conſtituent National Aſſembly, proves tha 

' energy. diſpatch ,azid-even ſecrecy may belong to a large le iflativg 

1 body, though by the accident of the times, it has been full of thy 
moſt inveterate enmities and the moſt heterovencous opinions. 

ö : --. Theſe principles are ſo obvious, that it would be difficult explait 

; | Why they have been; negleRed hitherto, did we not know the 
5 RR \readineſs, with which learned fools repeat each: other's errors froml 


age to age; as well ag. the seal of manarchy and ariſtocracy} 

"Iapporting oppoſite opinions. But as the people have now take 

their own caule into their own hands, butter doctrines will ſoan by 

| taught and adopted. — In the mean time), if the general poſition 

5 : that a popular form f government roy ade a (oe ſuited to a lar 

3 country, required any ſupport.” it is to be found in the/avthorily 

.of. the celebrated Mr. David Hume, in his Kflay on the den off 

Perfect Common-Wealth. — But in judging this queſtion as far as 

reſpects France, one miſtake muſt be avoided; for the inquiry: 

not - whether a mixed or even a. republican form of government 

moſt applicable to mall. or to large ſtates; but whether, when 

ſtate is confeſſedly large,” either of theſe forms of government w. 

not be preferable for it to an arbitrary monarchy. It is, in othll 

55 Words, whether a large nation is heſt to be ruled with a view to lf 

om happineſs, by means of the ſolitary eye of a monarch, wholl 

ſight may be made dim by ignorance; Fer by intereſt; di 

| turbed by paſſion faded thraugh negle&, or rendered illuſory by 

> falſe optical aſſiſtance; or. whether, to a ſyſtem of vin, it wil 

not be wiſer (after therexample of the great economy of nature) 

add a ſyſtem of feeling and to ſpread nervous ramifications dw 

all the parts, however remote, of a great country, by means 

national repreſentatives, elected throush the medium of one 

more proceſſes or ſublimations of the 33 choice; who shall 

ready to convey. intelligence of the firſt: ſymptoms. of diſeaſe 'll 
even of diſcontent, ariſing in each quarter, in a manner too {| 

Ry tive and too accurate not to be felt and reſpected even in their earl] 

T origin. — Such an inquiry may ſeem dangeraus to thoſe, who at 

y intereſted in the preſervation, and in the pampered -i 

of 8 members of the body politic; but it never can fl 

to be ſatisfactory to öthers, wo defire to ſe! the whole of 

| Jaffe in its natural. and we may add in its juſt, and even in is 
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moſt tranquil ſtate of perfection. | p 
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